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HL  Cort)nation  Year:  Wonderful 
occasions,  from  which  emerije  the 
thrills  of  tradition,  are  liable  to  make 
everv  other  activitv  take  second  place.  This 
is  one  half  •)f  our  excuse  for  the  delav  in 
producing  the  present  number.  The  other 
half  is  related  to  the  Catalogue  of  French 
Paintings,  the  preparation  of  which  made  it 
necessarv  to  put  evervthing  else  aside. 

No  matter  the  care  and  checking  it  seems 
inevitable  that  errors  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  will  creep  into  catalogues.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  good  reason  to  he  satished 
w  ith  the  comments  of  informed  and  generous 
friends  at  home  and  abroad.  Mav  we  remind 
our  members  that  copies  are  available  to  them 
at  a  Hgure  below  the  cost  of  production? 

.More  than  once  we  have  heard  the  com¬ 
ment,  made  with  reference  to  our  publications, 
“How  do  vou  do  it  at  the  price?”  The 
answer  is  not  complicated.  Thanks  to  generous 
donations  in  excess  of  annual  subscriptions, 
we  have  been  able  to  emulate  the  practice  of 
several  public  art  institutions  in  subsidising 
publications  which,  in  the  face  of  current 
economic  difhculties,  cannot  be  produced 
cheapiv.  Hducation  in  this  country  is  supposed 
to  be  free.  The  visual  aids,  however,  have  to 
be  paid  for,  and  we  believe  that,  in  a  small 
measure,  we  are  making  a  contribution  to  the 
Held  of  education  in  the  Arts. 

The  present  issue  reflects  a  wide  range  of 
interest  and  demonstrates,  we  hope,  that  art 
gallerv  and  museum  life  in  Scotland  is  by  no 
means  static.  Next  vear,  the  Museums  Associ¬ 
ation  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Hdinburgh;  the  British  Medical  Association 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  in  Glasgow .  Miss  Irwin, 
in  her  article  on  Paintincf  by  Children  hints 
at  the  therapeutic  values  concealed  in  an  art 
enterprise.  Mavbe  in  these  davs  of  “psycho¬ 
somatic  medicine”  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  associations  would  be  profitable. 
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painting  BY  CHILDREN 


PAINTING  as  a  form  ot  expression  is  ot 
immense  importance  to  voung  children. 
It  is  a  second  language,  in  \%hich  a  child 
mav  communicate  his  thoughts,  his  desires  and 
his  fears,  with  greater  claritv  than  by  means 
of  the  spoken  word.  For  the  fact  that  our 
children  are  allowed  so  to  express  themselves 
to-dav,  we  must  thank  such  ureat  education¬ 
ists  as  Franz  Cizek  ol  Vienna,  Friedrich 
Froebel,  R.  Catterson  Smith  of  Birmingham 
and  his  distinguished  pupil  .Marion  Richardson. 
These  are  onlv  a  few  ol  the  great  names  vshich 
we  hold  in  honour.  As  late  as  1944  Mr.  R.  H. 
Tomlinson  w  rote  in  his  small  hook  “Children 
as  Artists”; 

“A  tjeneration  a«o  the  title  of  this  hook 
would  have  been  considered  facetious  not  onlv 
hv  the  general  public,  but  bv  the  majority  ot 
the  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  For 
it  was  generally  believed  that  although  child¬ 
ren  could  of  course  draw,  and  even  paint, 
their  best  attempts  produced  only  bad 
draw  ings  and  bad  paintings;  that  is,  w  hen  these 
were  compared  with  the  works  of  adults  and 
judged  by  academic  standards — the  only 
standards  then  generally  accepted.”  Credit 
for  the  release  of  the  child  artist  from  adult 
domination  should  also  be  extended  to 
psychologists  who  have  found  in  the  work  of 
children  the  answer  to  many  difhcult  and 
complex  problems  of  behaviour.  This  re¬ 
search  in  turn  plays  a  searchlight  on  the, 
problem  of  the  normal  child. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
painting  of  primitive  peojiles  and  that  of  youn« 
children.  Both  groups  largely  ignore  per¬ 
spective  and  third  dimension.  Neither  works 
direct  from  nature.  Their  work  seldom  has  a 
spacial  quality  and  the  area  of  the  picture  is 
filled  with  objects  which  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  one  another.  The  work  of  both 
groups  shows  “wishful  thinking”  both  of  a 
constructive  and  destructive  nature.  One  can 


imagine  early  man  thinking  to  himself,  “If  I 
draw  this  bison  to-dav  and  put  an  arrow  in  his 
heart,  then  maybe  to-morrow  I  shall  have 
success  in  hunting.”  .An  amusing  parallel 
occurred  in  a  school  in  the  Fast  Fnd  of 
Glasgow.  A  visitor  was  looking  at  an  eight 
year  old  boy’s  drawing.  Before  she  could 
speak  the  lad  pointed  to  a  figure  and  said 
“That’s  George.”  “Oh,”  said  the  visitor, 
“has  George  got  a  black  eve?”  “No,”  was 
the  terse  reply,  “\of  ref,”  It  is  possible  that 


(I)  .M.AN  HOLDING  ILIPH\NT  UV  THfc  LAK 


(2)  WALKING  IN  THE  RAIN  WITH  THE  DOC 


having  got  his  revongo — on  paper — our  young 
artist’s  dostructive  intent  was  satished.  V'erv 
often,  however,  the  reverse  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown.  When  a  small  hov  was  asked 
to  paint  a  picture  of  his  mother,  he  made  a 
highly  coloured  portrait  of  a  dazzling  blonde! 
Asked  if  this  was  the  colour  of  his  mother’s 
hair  he  replied  without  hesitation,  “No,  hut 
I  like  this  better!’’  It  cannot  he  claimed  that 
the  term  “child  art”  could  he  applied  to  the 
portrait  of  George  or  the  blonde  mother,  hut 
both  drawings  were  indicative  of  a  state  of 
mind  anti  for  that  reason  of  great  interest. 

Now  one  of  the  quarrels  hetw  een  the  artist 
and  the  layman  is  simpiv  this,  that  the  layman 
frequently  desires  a  picture  that  is  realistic, 
almost  photographic,  whereas  the  artist 
claims  the  right  to  interpret  nature.  The 
primitive  and  the  voung  child  are  at  one  w  ith 
the  artist.  A  three  year  old  girl  said  to  her 
father  one  evening,  “I’m  going  to  <lraw  a  tree, 
daddy.  I  know  a  tree  is  green,  hut  I’m  going 


to  make  it  orange  because  it  will  look  nicer 
that  wav.’’  Whether  we  like  orange  coloured 
trees  better  than  green  ones  is  beside  the 
point.  The  fact  remains  that  in  their  early 
years  children  are  interpretive  in  their 
approach  to  their  art  work,  so  that  much  of 
it  has  the  dynamic  quality  which  we  hope  to 
see  in  adult  art,  and  which  too  often  is  lacking. 

This  quality  is  something  to  be  treasured 
and  not  crushed  out  of  existence  by  a  pre¬ 
mature  insistence  on  realistic  work.  Professor 
C'izek  once  said,  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
his  pupils,  “There  is  so  much  of  the  summer 
and  the  autumn,  but  the  spring  never  comes 
again.’’ 

Children,  like  plants,  develop  at  varying 
speeds.  Many  children  do  not  reach  the  age 
of  realism  in  art  work  before  eleven  years,  but 
some  are  earlier  and  some  later.  This  was 
clearly  demonstrated  recently  in  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery,  when,  in  an  exhibition  of  art  work, 
twenty-four  paintings  of  trees  were, hung  side 
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Painting  bv  Children 
a  trunk  is  brown,  loaws  arc 
I'recn.  (The  H\e  vear  old  tree 
was  blue). 

It  w  ill  be  observed  then,  that  ^ 
the  old  idea  ol  art  education, 
which  was  that  the  child  should 
acquire  skill  in  representation 
oI  objects  as  earlv  as  possible, 
is  now  replaced  hv  somethin^ 
which  is  much  more  lunda- 
mental,  and  which  is  based  on 
consideration  ol  the  natural  _ 

development  of  the  child  him- 
self,  tmphasis  is  not  on  |kA||||||||e 
technical  accomplishment  hut 
on  enlightened  vision.  This 
does  not  mean  that  technique  is  to  he  ignored, 
hut  onlv  that  it  should  he  the  servant  and  not 
the  master.  It  w  ill  he  seen  from  the  accompanv- 
ing  illustrations  that  in  ten  short  years  there 
is  quite  an  extraordinary  evolution  in  the  art 
of  children,  each  stage  having  its  own  partic¬ 
ular  quality  and  its  own  heautv. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  work  ol 
adolescents,  and  the  tendency  to  revert  to 
facile  imitation.  The  danger  is  greativ  mini¬ 
mised  if  the  child  has  been  trained  to  express 
sincerely  and  truthfully,  and  to  be  his  own 
stern  critic.  The  normal  child 
is  essentially  honest  and  is  quick 
to  recognise  the  sham  or  '  ♦ 

meretricious.  A  hoy  of  eleven  '  ^  -  jj| 
stood  in  front  of  a  Constable 
landscape  then  turned  and 
studied  the  work  of  a  lesser 
artist.  Suddenly  he  pointed  to 
the  Constable  and  asked 
“What’s  he  got  that  that  other 
one  hasn’t?’’  This  cognizance 
of  quality  is  something  which 
must  he  fostered  in  our  young 
people,  and  which  must  he 
their  guide  in  their  own 
painting.  A  great  deal  depends  rtBUUUk 

on  the  adults  with  whom  the 
children  are  in  contact,  since 
adolescents  especially  tend  to 
produce  the  type  of  work  (^) 


ANGEL  CHOIR 


which  calls  forth  praise  Irom  those  in 
authority. 

Years  of  research  in  the  held  of  psychology 
have  proved  conclusively  that  mal-adjusted 
children  or  those  suffering  from  nervous 
disorders  often  reveal  in  their  drawings  and 
paintings,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  some 
clue  to  the  cause  of  their  malady.  One  little 
hov  whose  life  had  been  disrupted  by  the 
birth  of  a  sister  was  given  painting  facilities, 
and  for  several  weeks  continued  to  repeat  the 
same  theme  again  and  again.  There  was  a 
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Painting  hy  Children 
house  and  a  garden.  In  the  garden  was  a  man 
and  a  woman  with  a  little  child.  Outside  the 
Fence  stood  an  older  child,  looking  wistFully 
in.  The  emotional  hurt  took  some  time  to 
heal,  but  when  it  did  the  youngster  came  to 
his  teacher  and  said,  “Do  you  mind  if  1  don’t 
come  back  to  the  painting  class?  I  don’t  feel 
that  I  need  to  paint  any  more.’’  A  child  may¬ 
be  inarticulate  with  words,  but  art  work 
frec]uentlv  provides  a  much  needed  outlet. 
An  older  ijirl — an  onlv  child — driven  almost 
to  mental  breakdown  by  the  continual  un¬ 
happiness  of  her  parents,  made  a  richly 
coloured  evening  landscape.  In  it  a  man  and 
a  woman  walked  along  a  road  with  a  small  boy 
between.  The  three  were  hand  in  hand. 
Observe  the  “deception’’  employed;  the  child 
became  a  bov  and  was  small  instead  of  large, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  the  longing 
for  familv  unity.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  no  problem  children,  only  problem 
parents.  This  is  an  extreme  view,  but  one 
which  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it. 


The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  work  ot  a  group  ol  children  who  attend  the  Schools 
Museum  Service  painting  class  in  Glasgow  Art  Gallerv.  The  class  is  held  on  Saturday  mornings 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  ages  of  the  Hftv-four  children  range  from  five  to  seventeen  years. 
The  picture  by  Mhairi  was  also  painted  in  the  Gallerv  at  a  special  class  for  children  from  a 
Glasgow  Nurserv  School. 


\otcs  on  the  illustrations — 

1.  MHAIRI  (4  irs.  8  mths.) 

MAN  HOLDING  H  1  I’ H  A  N  T  BY  T  lU  lAR 

The  trunk,  usually  of  great  importance,  is  omitted, 
because  interest  is  centred  on  the  ear.  The  elephant 
is  green  and  orange,  ears  black. 

2.  AN  St:  (5  trs.) 

WALKING  IN  TMt  RAIN  WITH  THF  DOG 
This  picture  is  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  a 
normal  five  year  old.  Unusual  features  are  the  attention 
given  to  detail  and  the  careful  proportions  of  mother. 
I  ess  attention  has  been  devoted  to  father. 

3.  MARGARIT  (9  ITS.) 

4.  ROBFRT  (  14  ITS.) 

COMPARISON  Oh  TRIPS 

•At  nine  years  the  tree  is  a  Hat  jiattern,  hrown  trunk  and 
green  leaves.  At  fourteen  a  very  realistic  tree  is  drawn, 
and  there  is  great  variation  of  tone  and  colour. 


5.  sum  A  ( I  o  ITS.) 
b.  ROBIRT  (  I  2  ITS.) 

Two  portrait  drawings,  both  unusually  sensitive. 
Sheila’s  portrait  is  of  her  brother,  and  is  executed  in 
charcoal  and  white  chalk  on  a  tinted  paper.  Robert  s 
drawing  is  in  charcoal  on  white  paper. 

7.  MAlIRTl-N  (12  ITS. ) 

PON  ITS  IN  SNOW 

Compare  animal  drawing  of  younger  children. 

8.  JANTTTT  (I  5  ITS.) 

A  N  G  T  L  CHOIR 

Angels’  robes  are  deep  burgundy  in  colour  and  lit  by 
the  radiance  of  the  Christ  figure.  (Observe  the  mediaeval 
convention — paradise  is  a  walled  enclosure. 

9.  GTORGT  (  I  5  ITS.) 

Ft  00  I)  W.ATFRS 

Current  events  suggest  subjects  lor  composition. 

10.  Al  ASOAIR  (17  ITS.) 

THE  CITY 

Hxpressionistic  in  style.  Tbe  work  ot  a  boy  who 
greativ  dislikes  regimentation. 
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ISABEL  MACKINTOSH 

PAINTINGS  OF  FLOWERS 


WITHIN  recent  years  certain  17th  cen¬ 
tury  Dutch  flower-pieces  which  used 
to  he  described  as  “furniture  pic¬ 
tures”  have  moved  from  the  antique  dealers 
to  the  art  dealers.  Many  of  these  paintings 
were  originally  designed  as  shop  signs  for 
flower,  seed  and  bulb  merchants.  When  the 
growing  of  flowers — particularly  tulips — 
absorbed  the  attention  of  a  wide  range  of  the 
population  of  Holland,  and  when  a  rare  bulb 
fetched  a  phenomenal  price,  it  seems  ohsious 
that  a  merchant  would  not  want  a  fanciful  or 
symbolical  representation  of  his 
flowers.  He  demanded  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  living  flower  as  he  saw 
it,  to  the  canvas.  It  was  from  this 
anonymous  group  of  “sign-writers” 
that  the  Dutch  flower  painters 
developed — the  De  Heem  Family, 

Van  Huysum,  Rachel  Ruvsch. 

Because  of  their  love  of  detail  and 
precision  it  has  been  said  that  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  their  work  was 
impaired — they  looked  at  their 
flowers  under  a  magnifying  glass — 
they  were  too  closely  allied  to 
botanical  studies. 

There  is  in  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery  collection  an  unusual  paint¬ 
ing  by  Rachel  Ruysch.  Against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  she  has  painted  a 
group  of  poppies,  pinks,  con¬ 
volvulus  and  thistles  and  with  them 
are  butterflies,  caterpillars,  a  snail 
and  a  lizard.  It  shows  how  closely 
the  Dutch  painters  were  allied  to 
the  actual  cultivation  of  flowers.  So 
much  so  that  even  when  the  flowers 
are  show  n  in  the  favourite  terra-cotta 
vase,  against  the  “earth-colour” 
background,  they  never  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  carefully  arranged 
cut  flower  of  the  florist.  Their  roots 
are  in  the  soil.  And  it  is  perhaps 


because  the  Dutch  flower  painters  identified 
themselves  too  closelv  with  the  flower- 
grower  that  they  never  measure  up  to  Ruskin’s 
great  masters,  for  there  are,  he  says,  three 
classes  of  perception: 

“The  man  who  perceives  rightly,  because  he 
does  not  feel,  and  to  whom  the  primrose  is 
very  accurately  the  primrose,  because  be  does 
not  love  it.  Then  secondly,  the  man  who 
perceives  wrongly,  because  he  feels,  and  to 
whom  the  primrose  is  anything  else  than  a 
primrose:  a  star,  or  a  sun  or  a  fairy’s  shield, 
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RACHEL  RUYSCH 


FLOWERS 
Oil  on  canvas,  3^i  X  27J  ins. 
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FIONVIR  ritci. 
Oil  on  canxas,  i7jXi4]  in-i. 


\ational  (jallcn  Scotland  Collection 


Burrell  Collection 


Paint in^<:  oj  Houcrs 

»)r  a  l()r>aken  maiden.  And  then,  lastly,  there 
is  the  man  who  perceives  rightly  in  spite  ol 
his  feelinijs  and  to  whom  the  primrose  is  for 
ever  nothing  else  than  itself — a  little  flower 
apprehended  in  the  very  plain  and  leafy  fact 
of  it,  whatever  and  how  many  soever  the 
associations  and  passions  mav  he  that  crowd 
around  it.” 

Perhaps  Ruskin’s  little  flower  has  still  to  he 
painted.  Is  it  a  detail  in  a  great  landscape?  Or 
could  it  he  the  exquisite  flower-piece  hv 
Chardin  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery?  The 
hunch  of  freesia  in  a  blue  and  white  porcelain 
vase  immediately  charms  and  delights.  The 
background  is  low  in  tone  so  that  the  eve 
must  search  for  the  subtle  delicacy  of  colour 
and  texture  of  the  flowers.  But  perhaps  it  is 
Chardin’s  use  of  light — and  with  it  he  gave 
the  magic  of  poetry  to  simple  pots  and  pans — 
which  makes  us  share  his  vision.  To  the  left 
of  the  vase  of  flowers  there  are  a  few  petals, 
and  to  the  right  a  carnation  which  has  slipped 

(over  the  edge  of  the  table.  The  low -toned 
aackgroundand  the  “accidental”  placingofthe 
petals  and  carnation  are 
devices  used  bv  many 
painters  since  the  1 8th 
century.  Fantin-Latour 
who  died  as  recently  as 
1904,  comes  to  mind. 
Highly  esteemed  in  France 
as  a  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  he  is  best  known 
in  Britain  as  a  painter  of 
flowers.  His  “Chrysan¬ 
themums,”  which  came 
to  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery  col  lection  through 
the  Flamilton  Bequest  is 
undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  flow  er  painting  in 
the  collection.  !t  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  his 
approach  to  these  yellow 
chrysanthemums  in  a  blue 
and  white  vase,  which  are 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  L  ..L  t 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  X  Hi  in..  ^o  Very  much  the  cut 
flow'er  of  the  florist,  w'ith 
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Pointings  oj  Hint  crs 

the  more  vinorous  chrvsanthemums 
in  red  pots  in  the  Burrell  Collection 
(here  reproduced). 

It  is  a  curious  Fact  that  some  ol 
the  Hnest  Hower  pieces  were  con¬ 
sidered  hv  the  artist  to  he  a  minor 
part  oF  his  work,  or  were  painted 
w  hen  he  was  ill  and  unable  to  devote 
himselF  to  what  he  considered  more 
serious  work. 

“Flowers  in  a  basket”  was  painted 
bv  Ciustave  Courbet  in  iSbj.  I)llrin^ 

I  862  Courbet  had  been  staving  with 
Friends  at  Saintonge.  It  was  a  vear 
when  e\ervthing  was  going  well, 
when  he  was  pleased  with  life  and 
was  producing  w  hat  he  considered  to 
be  some  oFhis  most  important  works. 

As  a  kind  oF  “busman’s  holiday”  he 
started  painting  a  series  oFmagniHcent 
flower-pieces,  .Magnolias,  Roses, 
Cherry  Blossom.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  so  Few  of  them,  and 
in  passing  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  flower-piece,  painted  under 
ideal  conditions,  with  the  little  still 
life  of  pears  and  apples  in  the  Burrell 
Collection  painted  bv  Courbet  when 
he  was  in  the  prison  oFSt.  Pelagie  For 
his  alleged  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the 
V'endome  Column. 

It  has  been  said  that 
flower  paintings  are 
never  seen  to  advantage 
in  an  Art  Gallery,  but 
if  ever  a  picture  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  Cezanne’s 
“museum  paintings”  it 
is  this  Courbet.  It 
contains  in  its  30X40 
inches  what  is  meant 
by  Courbet’s  realism — 
his  break  away  From 
the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  to  find  his  subjects 
in  life  around  him.  But 
the  flowers  —  peony 
roses,  tulips,  blossom,  gustave  courbet 


FLOWERS  IN  A  BASKET 
Oil  on  canvas,  30X40  ins. 


A  PINK  ROSE  AND  A  YELLOW  ROSE 

Burrell  Collection  Oil  on  canvas,  i2jx9i 


mithaelmas  tlaisies,  laburnum,  have  been  “ap¬ 
prehended”  bv  the  sensitive  mind  and  eye  ol 
Courbet  and  are  transformed.  Painted  against 
a  verv  dark  backs^round — ^and  vet  without  any 
feeling  of  over-accentuation — the  whites, 
vellows,  mauves,  reds,  blues  and  greens  ot 
the  flowers  form  a  rich  harmony  and  swirl 
\igorouslv  from  the  wicker  basket.  There  is 
more  than  two  centuries  ot  realism  between 
a  Dutch  painter  like  Rachel  Ruysch  and 
Courbet.  His  work  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  painters  who  followed  him — painters,  for 
example,  like  Manet. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life — in  1881  — 
Manet  was  painting  one  of  his  most  famous 
works — “The  Bar  at  the  Polies-Bergere”. 
The  flowers  pinned  to  the  girl’s  dress  are 
repeated  in  the  still  life  on  the  marble 
counter — two  roses  in  a  champagne  glass. 
This  tinv  detail  in  his  picture  must  have  had 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  .Manet,  for  when 
he  was  attacked  hv  paralysis  and  confined  to 
his  studio  he  painted  a  number  of  studies  of 
flowers  in  tall  champagne  glasses.  One  of 
these  has  been  in  Scotland  for  a  number  of 
years,  ft  was,  Hrst  of  all,  in  the  collection  of 
.Mr.  Leonard  Gow ,  and  is  now  in  the  Burrell 
Collection.  Its  Hrst  owner  was  the  French 
actress,  .Merv  Laurent,  who  came  to  sit  for 
.Manet  w  hen  he  was  ill,  and  of  whom  he  made 
several  Hne  portraits  in  pastel.  Against  a  light 
grey  background  Manet  has  painted  a  pink 
rose  and  a  yt^How  rose  with  a  few  green 
leaves,  standing  in  a  tall  champagne  glass. 
With  a  minimum  of  colour  he  has  produced 
this  painting — crimson,  white,  vellow,  green 
and  blue  for  the  reflection  on  the  glass.  Com¬ 
pare  his  broad  brushstrokes  with  the  metic¬ 
ulous  detail  of  the  Dutch  painters.  When  he 
was  painting  his  famous  Sunflowers,  Manet’s 
technique  was  very  much  in  Van  Gogh’s 
mind.  “Do  you  remember,”  he  said,  writing 
to  his  brother  Theo,  “that  one  dav  we  saw 
at  the  Lfotel  Drouot  a  verv  extraordinary 
Manet,  some  huge  pink  peonies  with  their 
green  leaves  against  a  light  background.  As 
much  the  open  air  and  as  much  a  flower  as 
anything  could  be,  and  yet  painted  in  per¬ 
fectly  solid  pate  .  .  .  that  is  what  I  should  call 
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simplicity  of  technique.”  Hven  if  one  believes 
that  technique  is  the  province  of  the  artist, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  astonish¬ 
ing  economy  w  ith  w  hich  Manet  has  show  n  the 
delicacy  of  a  pink  rose  and  a  yellow  rose 
against  a  pale  grey  background. 

I  ike  the  famous  “Sunflowers”,  “Zinnias”, 
here  reproduced  in  colour  was  painted  by 
\'an  Gogh  when  he  was  living  at  .^rles. 
“Painting  as  it  is  now,”  he  said,  “promises 
to  become  more  subtle — more  like  music  and 
less  like  sculpture — and  above  all  it  promises 
colour."  .■\gainst  a  dark,  flat  background, 
broken  on  the  upper  left  bv  a  swirl  of  blue, 
Vincent  has  painted  in  rich,  vivid  colours 
his  bunch  of  zinnias.  The  form  of  the  flowers 
he  has  simplihed,  and  he  has  given  them  a 
vitality  different  from  the  vitality  of  Courbet, 
for  instance,  for  it  emerges  not  only  from 
his  composition,  not  only  from  his  colour, 
but  from  the  very  brush  strokes  he  has  used 
to  express  his  colour.  “And  1  must  tell  you,” 
he  said,  “that  nowadays  I  am  trying  to  Hnd 
a  brushwork  without  stippling  or  anything 
else,  nothing  but  the  varied  stroke.  Some  day 
you  will  see.” 

And  when  we  have  reduced  Vincent’s  work 
to  brush-strokes,  what  a  voyage  of  discovery 
it  is  to  let  the  eye  move  round  the  flowers, 
to  Hnd  the  yellow  line  round  the  dark  upper 
part  of  the  distorted  jug,  separating  it  from 
a  darker  background;  and  a  repetition  of 
the  greenish  white  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
jug  in  the  flowers  themselves. 

Renoir  once  said  in  a  masterpiece  of  under¬ 
statement  that  he  painted  pictures  to  decorate 
walls.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  flower- 
pieces,  rather  than  his  magniHcent  paintings 
of  women,  children,  and  landscapes,  for  the 
flower-piece  is  so  often  considered  both  by 
artist  and  critic  like  a  pause  in  music  between 
two  resounding  chords.  The  “strange  neces¬ 
sity”  which  lies  at  the  back  of  every  urge  to 
paint  something  when  it  operates  in  the  mind 
of  a  master  transforms  the  subject  even  if  it 
be  flowers  into  a  work  of  art  which  transcends 
personal  preferences,  likes  and  dislikes. 
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IN  Renaissanto  times,  when  figure  com¬ 
positions  were  elaborate  constructions, 
there  was  a  gradual  development  and  an 
increasing  mastery  over  methods  of  achieving 
a  satisfactory  design  or  arrangement.  As  pic¬ 
tures  gradually  increased  in  depth  and  re¬ 
cession  the  artists  acquired  an  ever  increasing 
sensibility  to  the  interplay  of  planes  and 
directions  within  the  picture  space.  But  the 
picture  retained  a  dual  aspect;  the  composition 
had  to  he  considered  both  as  a  flat  two¬ 


dimensional  pattern  on  the  picture  surface, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  three-dimensional, 
with  all  the  reactions  and  interactions  of  the 
planes  within  the  recession.  The  picture  had 
to  be  designed,  so  to  speak,  both  in  elevation 
and  in  plan.  A  tracing  of  the  picture,  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  linear  pattern,  had  to  be 
satisfactory  as  a  filling  of  the  area  liounded  by 
the  edges  of  the  picture  surface,  while  the 
relationship  of  plane  to  plane  vxithin  the 
depth  had  also  to  be  planned  with  inhnite  care. 


The  artists  oi  the  Renaissance  de- 
\isecl  many  systems  or  methods  of 
composition  and,  althoutih  largely 
nesjlected  toda\,  they  forma  fascinat- 
intl  study.  They  haye  a  particular  xalue 
in  linkintj  the  work  of  one  artist  with 
another  and  in  tracing  influences. 
For  instance,  Raphael  in  the  “Sistine 
Madonna”  adopted  a  method  which 
had  been  usetl  earlier  In  Giorgione 
in  his  Castelfranco  altarpiece,  hut 
Raphael  develops  and  elaborates  the 
design  and  compresses  his  statement 
into  a  far  more  concise  and  masterly 
pictorial  structure.  It  is  surprising  to 
discover  that  this  “Madonna”  with 
its  highly  devotional  content,  is 
apparently  based  on  a  cold-blooded 
and  calculated  geometric  design  about 
as  emotional  as  an  exercise  in  graphic 
statics.  But,  after  all,  Dali  has  shown 
that  his  “Crucifixion”  is,  in  essentials, 
a  triangle  standing  on  its  apex  w  ith  a 
circular  dot  in  its  lower  corner  (see 
diagram  in  the  Scottish  Art 
vol.  IV',  No.  2)  and  there  mav  he 
those  who,  interested  in  the  more 
abstract  aspects  of  art,  prefer  the 
diagram  to  the  picture. 

An  interesting  case  is  presented  by 
the  work  of  Bassano,  more  especially 
in  pictures  where  his  occasional  lack 
of  flexibility  leaves  the  scaffolding 
still  evident,  lie  was  a  conscientious 
experimenter,  and  his  compositions 
were  most  carefully  designed.  In  the 
large  “Adoration  of  the  Magi”  in  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  Collection 
he  has  not  reached  a  full  three- 
dimensional  concept  of  space.  The 
main  group  of  Hgures  has  little  depth; 
it  forms  a  rather  shallow  screen  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  picture, 
while,  behind,  each  successive  layer 
retains  an  element  of  flatness,  rather 
like  the  wings  and  backcloth  of  a  stage 
setting.  Within  these  limits  the 
composition  has  been  elaborated 


GIKDLAMO  BASSANO  MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  ST.  JOHN 

Oi]  on  caayas,  28^x29  im.  and  donor 

National  Gallery  oj  Scotland  Collection 


ST.  JEROME 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  X  37}  ins. 

National  Gallery  oJ  Scotland  Collection 
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with  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  the  picture  is 
a  Hrst  class  example  of  the  complicated  pic¬ 
torial  conventions  of  the  period. 

However,  there  is  a  compositional  method 
which  is  frequently  to  he  found  in  Bassano’s 
work  and  it  is  illustrated  here.  He  invariably 
bases  his  design  on  a  series  of  curves  described 
with  the  corners  of  the  picture  as  centres 
and  with  the  length  of  the  sides  as  radii.  On 
these  curves,  or  in  the  spaces  between  the 
curves,  he  then  places  his  accentuated  points, 
not  as  a  rigid  formality,  but  the  broad  lines 
of  the  composition  are  determined  or  sug¬ 
gested  bv  the  curves,  so  that  they  become  the 
key  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  com¬ 
position  within  the  frame.  These  accentuated 
points  may  lie  at  different  depths  within  the 
picture  but  they  conform  to  the  curves 
described  on  the  picture  surface  and  so  form 
part  of  the  two-dimensional  pattern.  It  is 
possible  that  this  system  of  describing  arcs 
from  the  picture  corners  may  have  been  used 
as  a  compositional  method  before  the  time  of 
Hassano — no  attempt  has  been  made  to  search 
for  origins — but  Bassano  used  it  and  taught  it 
to  his  pupils.  The  picture,  “Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John  and  a  Donor,”  also  in 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  attributed 
to  his  son  Girolamo  Bassano,  is  based  on  the 
same  structure. 

Another  artist  who  frequently  uses  this 
method  is  HI  Greco — so  much  so  that  it  is 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  artist  who  most 
influenced  the  young  El  Greco  during  his 
sojourn  in  Venice  was  Bassano  rather  than 
Tintoretto  with  whom  he  is  more  often 
linked. 

One  other  point.  In  enlarging  a  picture 
from  a  drawing  or  sketch,  or  from  one  scale 
to  another,  artists  often  use  the  method  of 
“squaring  off  ”.  The  sketch  is  marked  off  in 
squares  and  the  larger  canvas  is  similarly 
“squared”  to  scale.  A  simpler  and  quicker 
process  is  to  draw  arcs  in  the  Bassano  manner 
and,  if  necessary,  a  series  of  supplementary 
circles  or  arcs  using  the  intersecting  points  of 
the  Hrst  series  as  centres,  or  the  points  where 
these  arcs  cut  the  edges  of  the  canvas.  This  is 


a  quick  wav  of  “circling  off”  instead  of 
“squaring  off”  and  saves  all  measuring.  The 
use  of  this  method  mav  suggest  an  explanation 
of  the  interesting  problem  presented  bv  certain 
pictures  bv  HI  Greco.  Where  he  repeats  the 
same,  or  almost  the  same  composition  on 
canvases  of  differing  proportions  and  the  w  hole 
composition  is  modified  or  acquires  a  cor¬ 
responding  change,  both  pictures  will  be 
found  to  conform  to  space  divisions  arising 
from  the  Bassano  method  of  “circling  off  ”. 

Placing  the  accentuated  points  on  curves 
produced  in  this  wav  provides  the  picture 
w  ith  a  series  of  dimensions  within  its  structure 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
element  of  the  length-to-breadth  proportion 
of  the  canvas.  The  actual  shape,  size  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  working, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  influences  the 
artist  in  every  stroke  he  puts  upon  its  surface. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written  a 
version  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  a  Donor  has  been  shown  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Venetian  pictures  at  Messrs. 
Agnews  in  London.  This  version,  which  has 
only  the  main  group  of  figures  and  lacks  the 
Donor,  is  signed  bv  Bassano. 

The  cost  of  the  illustrations  oj  the  two 
preceding  articles  has  been  met  bv  a  verv 
(generous  donation  from  the  National 
Bank  oJ  Scotland. 

“PEDAGOGICAL  SKETCHBOOK” 
bv  Paul  Klee  has  just  been  published  bv 
Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  at  1 5  -.  For  those 
who  would  “follow  a  like  from  its  point  of 
departure”  and  particularly  the  original  line 
of  Paul  Klee,  it  offers  sixtv-three  pages  of 
intense  interest.  The  introduction  and  trans¬ 
lation  are  bv  Sybil  Moholv-Nagy,  who  illus¬ 
trates  the  basic  idea  in  a  quotation  from 
Novalis: 

“  .  .  .  .  give  sense  to  the  vulgar, 
give  mysteriousness  to  the  common, 
give  the  dignity  of  the  unknown  to  the 
obvious, 

and  a  trace  of  infinity  to  the  temporal.” 
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STORY  AND  RESTORATION  OF 
GAINSBOROUGH’S  “THE  HON.  MARY  GRAHAM” 


E\  I  Hv  winter  a  picture  ot  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  National  Gallery  ol  Scotland 
in  need  of  treatment  is  unscrewed  from 
its  familiar  place  on  the  walls  and  taken  to 
the  studios  tor  examination  and  restoration. 
Fast  autumn,  the  purchase,  with  aid  from 
the  National  Arts  Collection  Fund, 
of  Reynold’s  masterpiece.  The  Ladies 
H’a/dct/ratc  made  the  portrait  ot  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Graham  hy  Gainshoroutjh 
on  the  opposite  wall  appear  horribly 
jaundiced  and  dull.  So  the  remoyal  ot 
the  discolouration  was  proposed. 

This  picture  has  a  rather  romantic- 
history  (|uite  apart  trom  its  con¬ 
sidered  place  in  the  development  of 
Gainshorouijh  as  a  portrait  painter. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  .Mary  Graham  was 
before  her  marriage,  the  second 
tlaut»hter  ot  Charles  9th  Ford  C'athcart 
and  married  in  1774  Thomas  Graham 
of  Baitjowan  who  afterwards  became 
the  hero  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
created  Ford  I  vnedoch  for  his  serv  ices 
to  his  country.  .Mrs.  Graham  died  in 
her  thirty-Htth  year  on  a  return 
vovatje  to  this  country  after  a  sojourn 
abroad  to  retjain  better  health.  Her 
husband  was  broken-hearted  and 
brought  her  body  back  to  England  to 
be  placed  temporarily  in  the  C'athcart 
vault  in  Audley  Street  Chapel,  May- 
fair,  pending  the  building  of  a  small 
mausoleum,  based  on  a  model  of 
Virgil’s  tomb,  in  Methven  Church¬ 
yard  adjoining  Balgovvan.  Thomas 
Graham  in  the  loss  of  Mary  saw  the 
collapse  of  his  world.  .As  his  friend 
Colonel  Delavoye  said,  “He  wan¬ 
dered  aimlessly  about  the  country 
burdened  by  a  sorrow  that  he  could 
not  overcome.’’  Now  in  his  forty- 


third  year,  a  country  man,  farmer  if  you  like, 
interested  in  the  working  of  his  estate,  he 
decided  to  join  the  army  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  General  O’Hara,  Governor  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  vvh»)  was  influential  enough  to  start  him 
on  what  was  destined  to  be  a  most  spectacular 


THE  HON.  MRS.  GRAHAM 
Oil  on  canvas,  92  X  (9I  ins. 


National  Gallery  oj  Scotland  Collection 
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GAINSBOROUGH  THE  HON,  MRS.  GRAHAM 

{Detail  made  during  restoration) 


'‘The  Hon.  Marv  Crahom" 
military  career.  Tho  portraits  ot 
Marv  ho  could  not  boar  to  look 
upon  aijain  and  novor  did.  Altor 
londinjj  thorn  lor  a  time  to  his 
hrothor-in-law,  lord  Manshold,  ho 
had  thorn  packed  and  sent  to  a 
l.ondon  store  whore  thov  remained 
until  his  death  nearly  hall  a  century 
later.  His  heir,  Mr.  Robert  Graham 
receiyed  a  letter  one  day  From  a 
Hrm  in  London  intimatintj  that 
they  had  two  cases  containing 
pictures  which  they  would  he 
pleased  to  Forward  on  receipt  ot 
the  storage  dues.  The  pictures 
were  sent  to  Scotland  and  latterly- 
hung  in  his  house  in  Hdinburgh  till 
his  death  in  1859  \yhen  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  Full  length  portrait  to 
the  National  Gallery  oF  Scotland 
on  the  condition  that  it  necer  leaces 
Scotland,  The  smaller  yersion,  a 
bust  portrait,  probably  a  study  For 
the  bigger  picture,  was  inherited 
by  his  nephew,  James  Maxtone  oF 
Cultoquhey  and  is  now  in  the 
Widener  Collection  in  America. 

In  the  early  months  oF  1775, 
shortly  alter  her  marriage  to 
Thomas  Graham,  Gainsborough 
commenced  painting  her  portrait,  but  For 
some  reason  or  other  it  was  put  on  one 
side.  For  we  Hnd  that  in  June  oF  the  same 
year  Mrs.  Neale,  who  appears  to  haye 
taught  draw  ing  to  Mrs.  Graham,  in  one  oF  her 
last  letters  to  her,  wrote,  “Gainsborough  has 
not  adyanced  your  portrait  a  single  stroke  and 
saies  he  has  no  thought  oF  Finishing  it  w  ithin 
the  tweKe  months:  il  he  did  not  add  that  it 
shall  be  the  compleatest  oF  pictures,  I  should 
cry  at  the  delay.’’  The  picture  howeyer,  was 
Hnished,  and  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  ex¬ 
hibition  oF  1777  (No.  I  3  j).  Portrait  oj a  Lady. 

When  the  picture  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Gallery  in  1859,  the  year  the  National  Gallery 
oF Scotland  first  opened  its  doors  to  the  public, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  condition 


stretcher  and  unlined.  Nothing  was  done 
regarding  its  condition  till  about  twenty-fiye 
years  ago  when  the  sagging  canvas  and  ten¬ 
dency  For  the  paint  to  Hake  caused  some 
anxiety  about  its  preservation.  To  strengthen 
the  canvas  it  was  lined,  that  is  laid  down  on  a 
new  canvas  but  no  attempt  was  made  at 
cleaning  or  remov  ing  discoloured  varnish.  The 
|>rotective  varnish  coating  or  series  ol  varnishes 
applied  down  the  years  were  now  making 
themselves  Felt  by  giving  the  picture  an  un- 
comlortable  tired,  dowdy  appearance,  and  in 
such  close  proximity  to  “The  ladies  Walde- 
grave”  made  the  removal  ol  the  discolour¬ 
ation  last  winter’s  task.  Its  removal  did  not 
entail  any  great  jvroblem  once  a  solvent 
suitable  For  the  removal  ol  the  varnish,  and 


that  Gainsborough  lelt  it,  still  on  its  original  the  peculiar  Gainsborough  technique  was 
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taken  into  account,  ol  using  oil  paint  nncII 
diluted  with  medium,  a  method  almost  like 
|)ainting  in  the  st\le  ol  a  watercolour,  with 
thin  transparent  washes  heightenc'd  w  ith  white. 
After  a  few  exploratory  parts  had  been  tried, 
detail  photographs  were  taken  lor  record 
purposes  ancl  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
alterations  that  Gainsborough  made  in  various 
places  probably  alter  he  took  the  picture  up 
again.  He  made  the  small  silver  grev  hat  even 
smaller.  The  shoes  too  have  been  reduced 
and  the  skirt  shortened.  The  crimson  skirt  he 
completely  repainted.  He  must  also  have 
thought  the  position  of  the  figure  to  be 
too  much  to  the  right  lor  he  has  stolen  the 
canvas  from  round  the  hack  of  the  stretcher 
to  give  an  extra  inch  on  that  side.  Gains¬ 
borough’s  retouching  of  the  nail  holes  are 
still  cjuite  easily  seen.  After  remocing  the 
yellow  varnish,  further  detail  photographs 
were  taken.  Although  there  are  a  few  minor 
damages  in  unimportant  places  the  picture 
is  in  good  condition  throughout  and  the  fresh 
varnish  with  which  it  is  now  protected  makes 
Mrs.  Graham  gleam  again. 

OUR  CONTt.MPORXRlHS 
We  would  draw  our  readers’  attention  to 
twea  articles  of  particular  interest,  “Impres¬ 
sionist  paintings  in  Glasgow”  in  the  August 
issue  of  Apollo  by  Mr.  Alec  Sturrock,  and 
“Art  in  Scotland  Now”  by  Mr.  Douglas  Percy 
Bliss  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Studio. 

At  the  same  time  we  extend  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  a  new  publication,  The  Saltire  Reiiew 
oj  Arts,  Letters  and  Life  to  be  published  in 
December  by  the  Saltire  Society  The  policy 
of  the  Review  is  “to  survey  significant 
activity  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  to 
bring  together  in  its  pages  what  is  of  interest 
and  value  in  the  social  and  artistic  life  of  a’ 
the  airts.  International  in  outlook,  Scottish 
in  orientation.  The  Saltire  Review  will  discuss 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  living  in  our 
crowded  world — and  in  this  northern  corner 

— with  veracity  and  vigour . ’’ 

This  ought  to  go  a  long  way  in  making  good 
a  grievous  omission  in  contemporary  Scottish 
periodical  literature. 


REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOUR 

Tut  works  reproduced  in  colour  in  the 
following  pages  span  a  period  ol  live 
important  years  in  the  history  of 
French  painting. 

The  earliest — The  Sisters — painted  by  Marv 
Cassatt  in  1885,  was  recently  presented  to 
the  collection  by  the  Hamilton  Trust  and 
is  one  of  the  very  few  works  by  this  artist 
in  public  galleries  in  Britain.  Mary  Cassatt 
(185^-1926)  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  went  to 
Paris  in  her  early  twenties  to  study  painting, 
attracted  the  admiration  ol  the  Impressionists 
and  was  invited  to  exhibit  in  their  group 
shows.  In  1885  she  was  arranging  tea- 
parties  in  an  eflort  to  sell  works  bv  her  lellow- 
Impressionists ;  posing  lor  Degas,  who  was 
the  Hrst  to  recognise  the  quality  in  her  work; 
and  helping  the  art  dealer  Durand-Ruel  to 
organise  an  exhibition  of  Impressionist 
paintings  for  New  York.  In  the  same  year 
she  painted  this  charming  study  of  childhood. 

In  188b  the  Impressionists  held  their  last  grouj)  show, 
an<I  Vincent  Van  Gogh  arrived  in  Paris.  Moulin  Jc  la 
Galctte  (here  reproduced)  was  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
William  Meinnes  in  1944.  One  of  several  similar  studies, 
this  “quiet”  landscape  mav  he  said  to  represent  the 
transition  between  the  “Dutch”  pericxl  and  the  con¬ 
centrated  two  years  of  achievement  known  as  the 
“Arles”  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another 
Paris  period  Van  Gogh  is  in  a  Scottish  private  collection 
(here  illustrated  in  black  and  white  on  page  21).  Still 
life.  Zinnias  was  painted  in  Arles  in  1888,  and  was  for 
several  years  in  a  private  collection  in  Scotland.  It  is 
noyy  in  America. 

la  lecture  to  give  it  yyhat  a|i|H*ars  to  have  been  its 
original  title  has  more  recently  been  described  as 
Girls  ll'ir/i  Straty  Hats.  Painted  bv  Renoir  in  1890  it  can 
certainly  he  recorded  as  an  important  example  of  this 
great  artist’s  most  fruitful  and  creative  period.  Since 
the  original  is  in  a  private  collection  it  is  not  on  view  in 
the  Gallery,  hut  yve  hope  to  have  it  included  in  an 
important  exhibition  in  the  spring  and  summer  ol 
next  year. 

This  autumn,  yvith  the  Renoir  Hxhibition  as  part  of 
the  hdinhurgh  Festival  activities,  art  lovers  in  Scotland 
have  had  the  first  really  big  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  yvorks  of  this  great  French  master 
and  yvhile  yve  have  to  record  again  that  colour  repro¬ 
ductions  can  only,  at  the  best,  form  an  introduction  we 
think  that  our  colour  supplement  will  be  amply 
justified  in  an  increasing  avvareness  of  the  19th  century- 
contribution  to  colour  elements  in  the  plastic  arts. 
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VAN  GOGH  STILL  LIFE  —  ZINNIAS 

Oil  on  canvas^  24 X  19}  ins. 


From  a  private  collection 
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DR.  A.  M.  HAMMACHFR 

VAN  GOGH  CENTENARY 


The  V^an  Gojjh  Centenary  Exhibition  was  opened  in  the  Municipal  Museum,  Ha>>ue,  on  the  joth  of'  March, 

We  are  privileged  to  reprcnluce  part  of  the  inaugural  address  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Hammacher,  Director  of  the  Kroller 
Muller  State  Museum,  Otterlo.  In  it  he  savs,  ‘‘To  our  generation  has  fallen  the  honour  of  celebrating  Van  Gogh’s 
hrst  centenary — to  render  the  homage,  not  of  a  circle  of  artists,  but  of  his  native  country.  Do  we  deserve  it?” 

The  great  interest  in  the  Van  Gogh  exhibition  held  in  Glasgow  in  1948  when  we  were  honoured  to  have  with 
us  so  many  notable  visitors  from  Holland,  including  the  artist's  nephew  .Mr.  V.  VV.  Van  Gogh,  seemed  to  us  a  sufficient 
warranty  to  pav  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  hgure  in  the  history  of  pictorial  art.  Van  Gogh’s  links  with 
Glasgow  were  dehned  in  the  Scottish  Art  Reciets-  (Vol.  II  No.  2,  1948;. 


what  followed,  Aurier  was  fated  never  to  see. 

Is  V’an  Gogh  the  result  of  our  national 
culture  between  1870  and  1880,  in  the  same 
wav  that  Vondel,  Jan  Steen,  Hals  and  W*rmeer 
are  the  results  of  the  1  7th  century  culture  of 


The  verv  earliest  recognition  of  Van  Gogf 
did  not  come  from  the  world  of  painten 
of  the  Hague,  nor  from  that  of  the  latei 
masters  of  .Amsterdam.  In  the  forefront  with 
their  warm,  passionate  and  immediate  recog¬ 
nition  were  a  few  verv  young 
Frenchmen — such  as  the  pain¬ 
ter,  Fmile  Bernard,  and  the 
poet,  .Albert  Aurier. 

The  latter  was  just  2  5  when, 
in  the  year  of  Van  Gogh’s 
death,  he  wrote  the  Hrst  cour¬ 
ageous  essay  to  appear  about 
him.  After  V'^an  Gogh’s  death, 
encouraged  by  Theo  who  knew 
the  essay,  he  planned  to  write 
a  greater  work.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  applied  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Hague  publisher, 
or  one  who  was  reputed  to 
he  so.  A  few  years  ago  I  found 
in  an  old  notary’s  house  in  the 
French  provinces  the  letter 
( I  890)  in  which  this  publisher 
said  he  had  consulted  .several 
well  known  painters  amongst 
them  Mesdag.  Afraid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  book  might 
contain  something  rather  ec¬ 
centric — in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  he  adds  soothingly 
and  politely  that  he  prefers 
not  to  take  the  risk.  He  took 
fright  without  having  seen  the 
book!  The  Hery  young  Aurier 
died  at  the  age  of  27.  The  first 
torch  had  been  lit  by  youth — 


A  WINDMILL  ON  MONTMARTRE 
Oii  on  canvas,  i8j  X  15  ins. 

vote  collection  in  Scotland 


VAN  GOGH 
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Krollcr-Mullcr  Collection 


BFHIND  THE  “SCHENKWEG** 
Chalk  and  pen,  11X18  ins. 


the  Northern  Netherlands?  Hven  Rembrandt, 
however  he  mav  have  excelled  the  rest,  was 
vet  a  product  of  the  Amsterdam  of  his  time, 
participating  in  a  richiv  burgeoning  and  ex- 
tremelv  variegated  social  and  spiritual  life. 
\’an  Gogh  is  certainly  not  to  the  same  extent 
a  part  of  our  national  culture  of  the  19th 
century.  Is  he  a  lonelv  exception?  Bv  birth 
he  comes  from  a  tvpicallv  Dutch  theological 
sphere,  accustomed  to  theological  literature 
which,  in  his  vouth,  with  verses  and  sermons 
he  had  already  made  his  own.  Certainly  he 
had  the  typical  Protestant  character,  the  ob¬ 
stinacy,  the  tenacious  perseyerance,  the 
contrariness  and  peryersity  so  often  character¬ 
istic,  in  the  good  and  had  sense,  of  the  Dutch. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  clear-sightedness 
with  regard  to  the  great  cultural  values 
beyond  our  boundaries  which  was  then  quite 
un-Dutch,  and  an  un-Dutch  and  extremely 
critical  attitude  to  class  distinctions  and  social 
prejudices,  and  the  courage  to  probe  to  the 


bottom  ol  things,  disregarding  all  conventions. 
Before  the  youthful  “litterati”  of  the  ’8o’s 
were  ready  for  it  he  was  busy  absorbing  the 
literature  of  Michelet,  Renan  and  Carlyle,  and 
reading  Zola.  Between  the  years  1870  and 
1880  he  was  busy  casting  oft  the  theological 
sphere  of  his  native  country,  and  breathing 
deeply  as  is  only  possible  in  a  wider  cultural 
sphere  than  our  own. 

We  know  only  too  well  what  Van  Gogh 
owes  to  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  remember  the  Brabant  landscape 
from  Nuenen  to  Antwerp — as  Bremmer, 
Vanheselaere  and,  later,  Tralbaut  have  done. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  his  artist’s  vision 
was  formed  during  his  sufterings  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Borinage  before  he  became  a 
painter.  His  great  dark  urge  to  paint  in 
Brabant,  and  above  all,  the  masterly  drawings 
of  the  peasants  of  Brabant  are  essentially  the 
rugged,  northern  obstinate  Van  Gogh.  In 
Nuenen  that  expressionism  was  horn  which 
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from  his  art,  for  he  was  no  cli\i(le(l  Hijuro.  His 
art  which  in  its  subjects — landscape,  people 
and  still-lite — was  never  descriptive,  never 
anecdotal,  revealed  its  manifold  complexity  in 
the  power  which  radiated  from  it.  His  whole 
psychological  and  spiritual  dynamic  was  con¬ 
tained  therein.  His  conception  of  moyement  is 
an  attack  on  everything  static  and  conservative. 
It  even  brings  movement  into  the  heavy  im¬ 
mobility  of  mountains  as  though  they  were  in 
the  actual  process  of  creation.  It  was  this 
power  in  Van  (Jogh  which  could  he  w  ilful  and 
reckless. 

His  colours  are  also  revealing.  He  created 
a  red  that  is  far  removed  Irom  that  of  Rubens 


Van  Gogh  Centenon 

was  to  become  a  turning  point  in  Huropean 
art.  Though  scarcely  acquainted  with  French 
Impressionism,  in  essence  he  had  already  gone 
beyond  it, 

V'incent  loved  his  country  as  a  landscape, 
but  certainly  not  its  citizens  at  that  time.  He 
preferred  the  peasants — not  because  they  w  ere 
Brabanders,  but  because  under  the  inlluence 
of  Michelet  he  was  able  to  find  in  them  some¬ 
thing  more  of  unspoiled  humanity  than  else¬ 
where  in  our  ailing  civilisation.  He  was 
definitely  averse  to  Baudelaire  with  his  ideals 
of  an  “art  cosmopolite”  and  a  “beaute 
eternel”.  He  liked  neither  vague  ideas  and 
situations  nor  compromises. 

He  was  a  realist  of  the  revol¬ 
utionary  kind.  This  last  was 
more  significant  than  his  family 
and  contemporaries  and  many 
a  modern  writer  are  able  or 
willing  to  realise. 

To  Theo,  whose  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature — in  some 
inexplicable  way — seemed  al-  ^ 

ways  able  to  stand  up  to  his 
attacks,  he  used  to  demonstrate 
repeatedly  that  they  held  op¬ 
posing  V  iews  on  life.  This  was 
not  the  harmless  theory  of  a 
painter  whom  the  world  had 
ignored,  as  Theo  tried  to  ' 

argue.  It  was  the  confession 
of  a  passionate  urge  which 
possessed  his  whole  being 

through  and  through.  Vincent  _ 

felt  his  human  and  spiritual  , 
descent  from  the  men  who 
began  the  revolution  of  1848 
in  France.  To  this  generation,  '>  r4 

as  represented  by  the  human 
and  warmly  emotional  his¬ 
torian  Michelet  and  the 
peasant  painter  Millet,  he  felt 
most  akin.  This  “barricade 
spirit”  of  1848  still  existed 
unchanged  for  him  in  1884 
and  later.  And  it  was  his  own 
spirit.  Do  not  separate  this 


WOMAN  SCOURING  POTS 

Blaik  chalky  2o|x  ib  ins. 


VAN  GOGH 


Kroller- Muller  Collection 
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VAN  GOGH  MADEMOISEILE  GACHFT  AT  THE  PIANO 

Oil  on  canva'i^  4o|  X  19^  ins» 


Basic  Museum  Collection 

with  its  warm  exuberance,  far  removed  from 
that  ot  Rembrandt  which,  as  a  gentle  hut 
continuous  flame  in  the  dark,  irradiates  the 
inwardness  of  a  deep  sincerity  (The  Jewish 
Bride).  \’an  Gogh’s  red  is  full  of  rebellion  and 
revolt  against  the  world  from  which  it  arises. 
It  has  not  the  qualities  one  has  learned  to 
associate  with  red.  Writers  like  to  speak  of 


Van  Cogh  Centenan  \ 

the  flaming  \’an  Gogh,  but  he  never  painted 
flames  red.  The  blues  and  the  vellows,  apart 
or  combine  I  in  manv  greens,  are  the  bearers 
of  his  ecst.'des.  Yellow  is  his  sun-colour,  and 
sometimes  he  passes  from  sulphur  to  gold — the 
old  heavenly  gold  of  the  saints.  This  is  his 
most  exalted  note.  Strangely  enough  his  blue 
is  also  warmer  than  his  red — radiating  more 
intensely  and  never  withdrawing.  It  is  not 
vertiginous  as  one  expects,  not  transparent, 
but  it  has  the  presence  of  the  infinite. 

His  line  follows  the  same  “barricade 
spirit”.  He  first  conceives  it  as  an  isolating 
contour,  but  he  knows  it  thus  only  to  reject 
it.  He  then  uses  the  line  that  is  a  stylizing, 
symbolising  contour.  This  line  he  also  rejects. 

Then  comes  the  line  that  is  the  direction  of 
movement;  the  line  that  does  not  circum¬ 
scribe,  nor  describe,  but  reveals  movement 
itself  as  the  origin  of  the  reality  behind  appear¬ 
ances. 

We  are  celebrating  his  centenary — we  who 
have  been  examined,  sorted  out,  classified, 
pigeon-holed,  shut  up  in  self-made  compart¬ 
ments.  let  the  light  in  his  work  which 
vibrates  between  vellovv  and  blue  .  .  .  let  the 
line  which  is  neither  tormented  nor  cramped, 
but  which  reaches  towards  the  one  great 
rhvthm  .  .  .  let  that  voice  as  a  thunderclap 
which  cries  out  of  his  work,  rouse  us  all  for 
one  moment  and  unite  us  in  the  greatness  of 
the  distant  view  which  his  far  seeing  love  has 
opened  for  us.  Then  will  the  mighty  rotation 
of  life  be  revealed  to  us  with  powerful  clarity. 

I  et  us  realise  above  all  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  an  almost  unbearable  gift — a  deep  enlight¬ 
ening  vision  of  life;  a  vision  so  full  of  feeling 
and  of  an  overwhelming  light  that  it  awakens 
in  us  a  presentiment  of  ourselves,  for  it  is  the 
light  which  the  dying  see  through  and  beyond 
life. 

Only  if  we  can  realise  in  ourselves  for  one 
brief  second  this  complete  surrender,  as  of  an 
approaching  and  enlightened  end,  can  this 
recognition  in  Van  Gogh  be  truly  a  fruitful 
commemoration. 

(  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 

Mrs,  R,  Ruarus-Bcst). 
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WIIMAM  J.  MACAULAY 


SALVATOR  ROSA 


SALVATOR  ROSA 

IN  the  previous  issue  of  the  Scottish  irt  Raicn 
acknowledgment  was  nia<le  of  the  gift  ol  a  splen<li»l 
Salvator  Rosa  The  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,  and  mention 
was  also  made  of  there  being  a  companion  picture 
The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  As  a  result  ol  that  article  an 
anonvmous  donor  has  now  given  to  the  Collecti<jn  the 
second  of  these  two  hne  paintings.  Originally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ktidinucci  in  “Noti/ie  »lei  Professori  del 
Desegaro”,  Rosa  paintetl  two  large  works  lor  the  .Marquis 
Guadagni  illustrating  these  two  subjects,  an<l  James 
Young  of  Kellie  bought  them  as  companion  pictures 
from  a  later  Marquis  Guadagni  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

The  General  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Galleries  anil 
Museums  of  Florence,  issuing  the  permit  for  the  export 
of  these  two  works  from  Italy,  stated  that  both  the 
landscapes  were  without  doubt  by  Salvator  Rosa.  We 
do  not  need  his  word,  however,  nor  the  pedigree  ol 
the  paintings  to  confirm  that  only  Rosa  could  have 
conceived  nature  on  such  an  awesome  scale.  But  for 
the  dramatic  use  of  lighting  and  colour  the  figures 
would  have  been  lost  against  the  background  of  lower¬ 
ing  rocks  anil  gnarled  trees.  Baldinucci,  already 
relerred  to,  says  that  “he  (Rosa)  appears  to  have 


THE  BAPTISM  IN  THE  JORDAN 
Oil  on  canvas,  68  X  102  ins. 

surpassed  himself  in  the  characteristics  ol  colouring 
wherein  he  peculiarly  excelleil,  particularly  in  the 
natural  treatment  of  the  plains  and  trees  and  also  in 
the  charm  of  the  figures  therein  introduced”.  Ruskin 
on  the  other  hand  in  “Modern  Painters”  finds  the 
figures  vulgar,  but  he  savs  of  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  landscapes  Salvator 
ever  painted. 

The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  was  shown  in  1888  at  the 
Roval  .Academy — Winter  Fxhibition,  and  the  first 
review  in  The  .Athenaeum  of  January  7th  of  that  year 
gives  a  long  notice  to  the  picture.  The  reviewer  suggests 
that  Rosa’s  treatment  of  the  subject  is  noble  and 
romantic  and  recalls  the  bold  and  impressive  methods 
of  Titian.  The  art  critic  of  The  Times  is  less  kind  and 
states  “.Savage  Rosa  was  never  more  savage  than  here, 
never  fonder  of  towering  impossible  crags,  rugged  skys, 
twisted  trees  and  meaningless  figures”.  It  would  appear 
that  one  either  likes  or  dislikes  Rosa,  anil  although  art 
critics’  views  would  probably  still  be  as  divergent, 
none  could  deny  the  prominent  place  these  two  works 
have  in  the  history  of  art,  nor  the  importance  of 
bringing  them  together  once  again. 
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{Upper  kjt)  TWO  gold  ornaments  found  at  Whiti-farlanil,  in  Arran.  Tht- larger,  of  solid  gold,  is  perhaps  a  link  or  dress 
fastener;  the  smaller,  of  sheet  gold,  may  be  a  hair  ornament;  both  are  perhaps  about  looo  b.c.  in  date.  The  earliest  gold¬ 
smiths  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  beauty  of  the  metal  itself,  and  used  little  applietl  cleeoration, 

(Upper  right)  gold  torque  or  necklet,  formed  from  a  single  twisted  band  of  metal,  found  at  Burghead,  Morayshire; 
perhaps  between  700  and  joo  B.c.  in  <late.  Burrell  Collection 

(Loner  left)  Goi  D  necki  ace  and  bracelet,  with  double  cone  Hnials.  Ikdieved  to  l>e  Scottish  an<l  about  1000  b.c. 
in  date.  Burrell  Collection 


SCOTTISH  JEWELLERY 


{Upper  left)  silver  brooch  inscribed  “-t-iHESVs  nazarenvs  rex  ivdeorvm”.  Scottish,  early  14th  century. 

{Upper  right)  silver  brooch  of  thi<  k  wire  with  three  applicjue  rosettes  and  alternating  bea<ls.  Scottish,  earlv  14th 
century,  the  pin  being  a  later  ad<lition. 

The  remaining  six  are  silver  18th  century  luckenbooth  brooches,  so  called  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  luckenbooths  which  clustered  round  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh.  They  were  much  used  in  the  18th 
century  as  love  tokens.  The  heart-shaped  brooches  were  sometimes  called  Witch  Brooches,  from  the  belief  that  if 
worn  by  children  they  kept  off  spells. 

Replicas  of  three  Luckenbooth  Brooches  are  on  sale  at  the  bookstall. 

(opposite  page) 

(Loiter  right)  the  brooch  of  lokne.  This  silver  brooch  was  tratlitionally  worn  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  fasten  his  plaid 
when  he  fought  the  Lord  of  Lome,  Allaster  or  Alexander  .MacDougall  at  the  Battle  of  Dal-Righ  (The  King’s  Field)  on 
the  borders  of  Argvll  in  i  jo6.  Robert  fleeing  from  the  Ivattle,  hatl  to  leave  his  br<«>ch  ami  plaid  in  the  grasp  of  a  MacDougall 
clansman.  The  centre  stone  in  the  brooch  is  believeil  to  be  a  rock  crystal.  In  Scotland  from  early  times  rock  crystal  was 
usetl  for  magical  purposes  and  as  an  ornament.  Crystals  were  believed  to  render  their  wearers  irresistible,  especially  in  war. 
it  is  a  family  possession  of  the  MacDougalls  of  MacDougall. 
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JOSEPH  CRAWHALL 


Burrell  Collection 


(jouachc  on  linen,  2  X  24 J  im 


}T  has  hofti  suggested  that  Joseph  Crawhall, 
junior,  is  one  of  the  ie\%  artists  with 
J1  Scottish  athliations  who  can  properl v  he 
described  as  a  “l  ittle  Master”.  His  Held  is 
not  very  large,  nor  vet  does  he  dig  deeply 
In  low  the  surface.  His  animals  and  birds, 
his  hunting  scenes,  his  farmyard  vignettes, 
e\en  his  .Moroccan  subjects  and  his  humorous 
sketches  are,  however,  masterly  in  their 
conception  and  superb  in  execution.  Their 


keen  ohser\ation,  fine  draughtsmanship, 
attractive  colour,  sure  design,  and  overall 
decorative  charm  are  a  very  positive  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  method  of  drawing  from 
memory  in  which  Crawhall  Senior  trained 
his  son. 

Crawhall  Senior  was  a  Northumbrian 
Scjuire  with  literary  tastes  and  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  talent  for  drawing.  He  illustrated 
with  hand-coloured  woodcuts  the  seve  ral 


of  Far-Eastern  art  were  decisive  factors  in 
moulding  his  stvie. 

Crawhall  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  hfty-two.  His  output  was  not  large 
as  he  was  under  no  economic  pressure,  and 
he  destroyed  what  did  not  measure  up  to  his 
own  fastidious  standards.  There  have  always 
been  a  few  discriminating  collectors  of  his 
work,  however,  and  of  these  Sir  William 
Burrell  has  perhaps  secured  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  selection.  This  year’s  Exhibition 
at  the  Art  Gallery,  Kelvingrove,  shows 
water-colours,  gouaches,  pastels,  and  a  series 
of  wood-cut  illustrations.  The  Catalogue  has 
a  commemorative  character  in  that  it  records 
all  the  Burrell  Crawhalls  besides  giving 
several  illustrations  and  a  hriel  biography. 


Joitph  Cra»hjll,  junior 

volumes  of  ballads  and  folk-lore  which  he 
published.  He  also  devised  and  illustrated 
with  original  drawings  many  jokes  which 
were  hound  into  eighteen  volumes  n«)w  ow  ned 
hv  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  His  friend 
Charles  Keene — more  of  a  draughtsman  than 
a  deviser  of  jokes — used  much  ol  Squire 
Crawhall’s  witty  material  in  his  well-known 
drawings  lor  Punch, 

Crawhall  Junior  was  horn  near  Morpeth  in 
I  8bi ,  and  after  adding  to  his  father’s  teaching 
a  brief  formal  training  in  London  and  Paris, 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  young 
exponents  of  the  developing  “Glasgow 
School’’.  Their  aims  and  their  dynamic 
enthusiasm  attracted  him.  Their  admiration 
for  and  emulation  of  the  decorative  qualities 
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WILLIAM  SIM  &  SONS  (Paints)  Ltd. 

JANE  STREET  COLOUR  WORKS 

EDINBURGH,  « 

Phone — 37055~6  Grams — ''Colours,  Leith" 

A  faded  room  can  be 
transformed  I 


You  CAN  NOW  have  a  new  Colour  Scheme  at  a  modest  cost. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  Carpet.  At  Castlebank  we  can  dye 
it  into  a  new  and  attractive  Colour  for  you.  This  provides 
the  essential  foundation. 


All  the  other  soft  furnishings — Curtains,  Chaircovers,  Spreads, 
etc.,  can  then  be  dyed  to  match  or  to  a  colour  which  will  make  a 
happy  contrast. 

Of  course,  they  can  be  Franco-B.4RBE  Cleaned  only  if  desired. 
.  .  .  A  representative  will  call  to  advise  on  request. 


ALEXAXDER  KE.KNEDr  &  SOXS  LTD. 


Telephone:  Scotstoin  1200  (7  lines) 


f^lebanj^ 


quucow 
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J.  &  R.  EDMISTON 

fine  art  and  general  auctioneers 

THE  MART 

7  WEST  NILE  STREET 

GLASGOW 

Also  THE  MART  BRANCH,  iz  BATH  STREET,  GLASGOW 

Teltff-aphU  Addrtsj :  I'tkphones : 

“APPRAISE,  GLASGOW”  9341/2  Central  and  0619  Douglas 


D.  MACD0\ALD 
&  BROTHERS  LTD 


is  always  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  in  your  home. 
At  our  Showrooms  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
inspect  all  that  is  best  in  both  Period  and 
Contemporary  craftsmanship. 

We  also  have  the  largest  and  most  varied 
selection  of  carpets,  fabrics,  etc.,  in  .Scotland. 
You  will  be  assured  of  a  courteous  reception 
and  unrivalled  experience  to  help  you  with 
your  furnishing  requirements. 

72  NORTH  HANOVER  STREET 

(just  up  from  George  Square) 
GLASGOW,  C.l 
Telephone  DOUglas  2583-4-5-6 


L.  DH  C.-BUCHfcR,  .^.R.C.A. 

The  Teaching  of  Art 

“/f  is  indeed  a  well  illustrated  book 
written  Jrom  wide  experience  which 
will  .  .  .  stimulate  the  teacher." 

TIMES  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLEMENT 

This  book  makes  no  sweepini;  suggestions  for 
the  reorganization  of  art  teaching  in  schools. 
It  aims  rather  at  helping  teachers  of  art  in 
schools  (other  than  art  schools)  to  estimate 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  their  subject, 
and  to  extend  their  horizon  w  ith  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  as  it  is  rather  than  as  it  might 
be.  The  art  activities  of  the  progressive  age- 
groups  from  infant  level  to  the  top  of  the 
Grammar  School  are  considered  and  analysed, 
and  all  are  copiously  illustrated  with  children’s 
original  work  in  colour  and  half-tone.  25s  net 

BLACKIE  &  SON  LIMITED 
London  Glastjow 
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THE  ARTS 


in  Seotlanfl 

There  are  great  cultural  developments  in  Scotland 
today.  Do  contemporary  happenings  indicate  future 
trends?  Busy  people  can  keep  well-informed  with 
'I he  Glasgou  Herald  where  news,  considered  criticisnt,  and 
true  assessment  of  values  find  expression.  The  highest 
standards  of  creative  journalism  on  painting,  music  and 
the  theatre  are  in — 

t^lif  (6la30ottlifraft 


6S  BUCHANAN  STREET  GLASGOW  •  56  FLEET  STREET  LONDON 
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LYON  : 


A  NAMK  LONG  ASnOCIATKD 
WITH  BKALTIFLL  TMING^ 


CL.ISS  .  LI:.ITUI:K 
BO()K\ .  STATIOSLrV 

DKCORAUVE  ELECTRICAL  LQlIPMENr 
FINE  ART  PRINTS,  W  A  rER-(  OLOL’Rn,  F  Ft;. 
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389  SAL’CIIIKIIAI.L  SIRKET  AND  54  AROYI-I-  ARCADK 

TELEPHONK — IXJUGLAS  6696,  7/8 
TELEGRAMS— ‘  LYON,  GLASGOW’ 


Since  1751 

SMITH’S 

BOOKS 

I 

A  comprehensive  Stock,  giving 
examples  of  the  modern  and  \ 
older  Schools  and  dealing  nith 
the  History  and  Teaching  of  Art,  \ 
is  alicays  on  display.  \ 

JOHN  SMITH  &  SON 

(Gi.asgovv)  Ltd. 

57/  6i  &  ()G  St.  X’inccnt  St.,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Telephone:  Central  4457 
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MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

AVCriO\EERS,  I’ALLERS 
c-  FIRE  LOSS  ASSESSOR\ 

CROWN  HALLS 
98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


INVENTORIES  AND  VALUATIONS  FOR 
INSURANCE  AND  PROBATE 


'I'he  large  North  Gallery  at  98  Sauchiehall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


FURNITURE  STORES  AT 
44  RENFREW  ST.  and  210  ST.  GEORGES  RD. 

Teltphone :  Douglas  3386  {Private  Exchange) 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 

•  ^ 

Selected  \I\  and  \\  Century 
Frencli  Paintinojs 

• 

LEADING  CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

30  BKLTOiN  STREET,  LONDOiN,  W.l 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


NEW  shoes  * 

« 

with  the  NEW  featherweight 

* 

silhou-welt...  ! 


elegance  easy 
wearability  and  you've  got 
Swaggers  . . .  weather- 
resistant  versions  of  your  favourite 
fashion  shoe.  Exclusive  'Flare-Fit' 

innersole,  graded  American  fittings  AA-A-B, 
richly  coloured,  finely  polished  calf. . .  and  ^ 

'Astor'  is  only  one  of  many  Swaggers  . . .  shoes 

of  real  quality  and  distinction  at  the 
remarkable  price  of 


for  beautiful  shoes 

SO  BUCHANAN  ST..  58  GORDON  ST.  & 

143  SAUCHIEHALL  ST.  GLASGOW 


e  I  II  e  III  a 


ROSE  STREET  GLASGOW 

FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD. 


THE  “GLASGOW  SCHOOL" 
—AND  ONWARDS 


518  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


An  important  Antique  Scottish  Queen  Anne 
Silver  Tankard  by  Thomas  Ker,  Edinburgh  1703. 
It  weighs  31  ozs.,  and  measures  7^  inches  high. 


A  very  attractive  Antique  early  Scottish  Silver  three  piece 
Tea  Service  by  William  Dempster  of  Edinburgh.  1758-1770. 
All  three  pieces  are  in  perfect  preservation  and  form  one 
of  the  earliest  comolete  Scottish  silver  tea  services  extant. 


An  important  eighteenth  century  Grandfather 
Clock  with  fine  m'thogany  casa  and  silvered  dial. 
It  is  a  regulator  clock  with  a  dead  escapement, 
and  was  made  in  Aberdeen  by  John  King,  about 
the  year  1784.  It  is  the  only  known  example 
of  this  maker’s  work. 


An  interesting  Antique  Scottish  Claymore, 
inscribed  "I  Colonel  'William  Thornton  gained 
this  sword  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  I74S.” 
There  is  an  accompanying  letter  confirming  the 
history.  The  sword  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telephones : 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245 


Telegraphic  Address : 
“Antiques,  Aberdeen* 
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